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Majors and Minors 


7 MUSIC we have what are called major and minor chords; in by 
ball we have major and minor leagues; and in our calendar year 
have what might be called major and minor holidays. There are { 
major holidays—New Year's Day, Saint Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
giving, and Christmas. Then we have several holidays that might | 
called minor. Some of these celebrate events of importance in our natiou 
life. Others honor our mothers and fathers and some of our great m 
in history. 

The five major holidays are observed not only by our people, | 
most of them are shared by the people of other nations. Each one 
these holidays brings to our mind a special thought: New Year's bri 
hope; Saint Valentine’s Day, love; Easter, joy; Thanksgiving, gratitud 
Christmas, joy. 

This month we are having three holidays. One of these, Saint Vale 
tine’s Day, is a major holiday; the other two, Abraham Lincoln's a 
George Washington’s birthdays, are minor holidays. You will have inte 
esting programs at school on both of the birthdays, and I am quite s 
you will have much fun on Saint Valentine’s Day. Many of you w 
want to make your own valentines to give to your friends, so La 
Arlon has given you directions for making a lovely one. You will find 
on page 25. 

In every schoolroom there are a few boys and girls to whom alm 
everyone in the room will give a valentine; then there are others wh 
will receive only a few; and once in a while there is a child who wi 
not get any. It may be a new member in the class, or it may be a chi 
who is thoughtlessly overlooked. To be left out of the fun is embarrassin 
and causes much unhappiness. No one wants that to happen. To ked 
it from happening in your room, wouldn't it be fun to pick out 
members of your class who you think are likely to receive fewer vale 
tines than others and give those boys and girls the happy thrill of 
ceiving a valentine from you? When each child in the room is happy, 
of you will have much more fun. 


I cannot send each of you a valentine, but I shall be sending ys 


thoughts of love. 
~ 


Editor. 
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Valentines / car 


By Paula Lyons 


I like giving valentines 
Because it’s good to see 

How happy people are to get 
A valentine from me. 


And I like getting valentines 
Because each flower and bow 
Says that someone likes me lots, 

And wants to tell me so. 


Teacher says that valentines 
Spread so much good cheer 
We ought to go on giving them 

Each day throughout the year! 


Not the paper-lacy ones 
With hearts and fluttery birds, 
But living valentines—like smiles 
And thoughtful deeds and words. 


For every time we smile or speak 
Or do a deed that’s kind 

To make somebody happier, 
We send a valentine. 
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LL pee AND BOB Martin sprang out of bed 
at their mother’s first call. The twins were 
too excited to linger in bed today. 

“Isn't it swell that Valentine’s Day comes on 
Saturday this year?’ asked Bruce as the boys 
hurriedly put on their clothes. 

“It sure is,” replied Bob. “That way we have 
two Valentine’s Days—one at school and one at 
home.” 

“Tonight we'll go downtown and buy Mother 
something really nice. Since Dad’s away, we have 
to sort of make up for him.” 

The twins’ father was a member of the Naval 
reserve and he had been called back to his ship 
some time before. 

“We have two dollars saved,” said Bob 
proudly. ““That’s the most we've ever had to 
spend for Mother's valentine. And what's more, 
we earned every bit of it ourselves.” 


4 February 


Valentine 
for Mother 


By Marcia Morgan 


“Let’s get it out of our bank now,” said Bruce 
as he bent down to tie his shoelaces. ‘““Then we 
can go straight to the store after school.” 

“O.K.,” answered Bob. He reached for their 
world globe with the coin slot in the top. Dad 
had said when he bought the bank that it would 
teach them geography and thrift at the same 
time. Now they used it to find the places he 
wrote about in his letters. 

Bob got the key to the bank from his dresser 
drawer, opened the bank, and poured out a flood 
of nickels and dimes on the bed. ‘You'd better 
carry it,” he said to his brother. “You are better 
at hanging onto things than I am.” 

Just then their mother’s voice called up the 
stairs again: ‘“Boys! Breakfast is ready.” 

Quickly Bob tied the money in his handker- 
chief, and the twins hurried downstairs. Usually 
when they came down to breakfast, Mother was 
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standing at the head of the kitchen table waiting 
for them. But today she was not there. Instead, 
she was leaning over the sink; and as she turned 
to greet the twins, her face was troubled. 

“What's wrong, Mother?” asked both boys 
together. 

“I’m afraid the sink is stopped up again,” 
Mother answered. ‘““The water won’t run out at 
all.” 

“Can’t we call Mr. Taylor to come and fix it?” 
asked Bob. 

“Yes, we can,” said Mother slowly, “but you 
see, boys, last time he unstopped the sink it 
cost two dollars, and we just don’t have the 
money right now. You know Daddy’s allot- 
ment checks have been held up for some reason, 
and I won’t get my salary from the office until 
Monday.” 

The two boys looked at each other, and Bruce’s 
hand unconsciously touched his pocket. “Moth- 
et,” he said, “Mr. Taylor would be glad to wait 
until Monday for his pay. I know he would.” 

Mother shook her head firmly. “No, we 
mustn’t do that. Daddy wouldn’t approve of it, 
and I don’t either. You know how we would feel 
if I had to wait for my pay check.” 

Bruce and Bob were silent for a moment. Then 
Bruce slowly drew out the 
handkerchief that held their 
money. “We have two dollars,” 
he said. “I guess we'd better 
call Mr. Taylor right away, so 
he can fix the sink today.” 


Mother looked at each of the 
boys in turn. “Are you sure you 
want to do this?” she asked. “I 
will give the money back on 
Monday, of course; but if you 
have some special plan for it 
over the week end, we can man- 
age somehow.” 

“No, please take it,” replied 
Bob. And Bruce chimed in: 
“Please do. We wouldn’t be us- 
ing it anyway.” 

Mother smiled, and her eyes 
were very bright. “Thank you, 
boys,” she said. “Now you eat 
your breakfast, and I'll go call 
Mr. Taylor.” 

The twins sat down and be- 
gan to butter their toast; but as 
soon as Mother left the room, 


Bob leaned across the table. “What’ll we do 
now ?”’ he whispered. 

“I don’t know,” Bruce whispered back. “But 
it wouldn’t be any fun for Mother to have a 
fancy present if she had to worry about the 
sink’s being stopped up.” 

“Of course not. Besides, we’re the men of the 
house now and we ought to take care of things. 
Maybe something will happen, though, so we 
can still get her a present.” 

“Maybe it will,” said Bruce. He sat very still 
for a moment, thinking hard. Then he said: “I’m 
sure it will. You know what Dad always says: 

‘Do your best and leave the rest; 

"Twill all come right some day or night.’ 

“We've done our best; and if we have faith, 
something will happen to make things work 
out.” 

“Shhhhh!”” Bob broke in. “Mother’s coming 
back.” 

“Mr. Taylor says he will come and fix the 
sink this morning,” said Mother, smiling, as she 
entered the room. “We'll just leave the money 
on the table for him, and I do thank you both. 
Now let’s hurry and finish our breakfast, or we'll 
all be late.” 

At school that morning, the twins were trying 
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“We have a valentine surprise for you, too, Mother.” 
February 5 


so hard to think of a way to Valentine idea. Quickly he took notes 
make some money quickly so that he would be able tp 
that they could not concen- By Nona Keen Duffy give a good report that after. 


trate on their lessons. Final- 
ly, when Miss Hill asked 
Bruce the location of Brazil, 
he answered that it was in 
the kitchen sink. Everyone 
had a good laugh at his ex- 
pense, and Miss Hill smiling- 
ly called him up to her desk. 

“Bruce,” she said kindly, “your mind does 
not seem to be on your lessons this morning, so 
I will give you a little job to do for me. I want 
you to run up to the school library and see what 
you can find out about the history of Valeatine’s 
Day. Then you can report on it to the class this 
afternoon. Will you do that?” 

“Tl be glad to, Miss Hill,” 
“And,” he added, 
paying attention.” 

“It is all right this time, Bruce,” replied his 
teacher. “I know you are not in the habit of 
daydreaming.” 

Stopping only to pick up pencil and paper and 
to signal his brother that he was not being 
punished, Bruce hurried from the room. 

“Do you have a book that tells about Valen- 
tine’s Day?” Bruce asked the teacher who was 
acting as librarian. 

“I don’t know whether we have very much on 
that subject or not,” she replied. “We do have 
one book on holidays. Perhaps it will tell you 
something.” As she went to get the book, she 
called back, “Are you making a special report?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Bruce. ‘Miss Hill’s 
class is having its valentine box this afternoon, 
and I’m supposed to find out the history of 
Valentine’s Day so I can tell the others about it.” 

“Here is the book,” said the librarian, return- 
ing with a slim volume. “You may sit down over 
there while you read it, if you wish to.” 

Bruce thanked the librarian and went over to 
the table and looked up Valentine’s Day in the 
book. He learned that it was named after Saint 
Valentine, a good man who lived more than 
fifteen hundred years ago. He also learned that 
the custom of sending gifts and poems to loved 
ones on this day comes from an old Roman 
festival custom. 

But it was when Bruce read about Valentine’s 
Day as it was observed in the days when there 
were knights and ladies that he had his great 


Bruce answered. 
“I'm awfully sorry for not 


6 February 


I shall make a valentine 

For a special friend of mine. 

I shall print a colored line: 
“Will you be my valentine?” 

I shall leave it when it’s done, 
Ring her bell, and run, run, run! 


noon, and hurried back to 
his classroom with a broad 
grin on his face. He could 
hardly wait to tell his brother 
about his discovery; never- 
theless, he did his very best 
to concentrate on his work, 

At last, the bell rang for 
lunch. As the boys went down the steps to the 
lunchroom, Bruce poured out his idea. 

“I was reading in a book about how Valen- 
tine’s Day used to be celebrated,” he explained 
excitedly, “and it said that in the old days when 
there were knights they would give some lady a 
present, or even just a poem they had com 
posed themselves, and that meant they would be 
her knight for a whole year. Does that give you 
an idea, too?” 

“Tl say it does!” exclaimed Bob. “That's 
wonderful, and you were right about something 
happening, weren’t you?” 

“Dad says it always does if you have faith 
that it will. But we'll have to work hard to get 
things ready in time. Now here’s what we'll 
do——” 

Deep in conversation, the boys went into the 
lunchroom and quickly ate their lunch. After- 
ward, they went to see their art teacher Miss 
Rose. When they had explained their plan to 
her she was delighted to help them. They left 
her room with several odd-shaped packages. 


That afternoon the boys were so full of their 


wonderful idea that they scarcely noticed how 


many valentines they received from the big box. 
Bruce gave his report very carefully though, 
and all the boys and girls enjoyed it. At last 
school was out, and they hurried bine to begin 
work on Mother’s valentine. 

She had not yet come home will Bruce and 
Bob arrived. Like a pair of miniature whitl- 
winds, they rushed up to their room and dropped 
their packages on the bed. From one they took 
a large sheet of heavy white paper that Miss 
Rose had given them. From another came Bob’ 
school set of water colors. And from a third came 
a broad-pointed pen and a little bottle of India 
ink, both of which Miss Rose had been kind 
enough to lend them. 

“Bob,” said Bruce, “you'll have to do the 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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ee ARCIA fairly burst into the room where 

that's the other five girls of Mrs. Morrison’s 

thing Sunday-school class were making scrapbooks for 
the Children’s Hospital. 

faith “Just wait until you see my room at home!” 

> pet she exclaimed. ‘‘Mother is doing it over for me, 

we'll 4 2nd it is going to be simply beautiful.” 

Five pairs of hands dropped their scissors and 
> the 4 Paste, and five pairs of eyes fastened on Marcia. 
“Oh, tell us quick!” they exclaimed. “What 
Miss 4 Clot is it? What kind of spread and curtains 
in to You getting 
left “Maybe we could all listen and work while 
: Marcia tells us about it,” Mrs. Morrison sug- 
“, gested. “It does sound interesting, Marcia.” 
theit | “All the girls picked up their scissors and 
how started cutting. But Polly took no pleasure in 
‘box. J Marcia’s account of the yellow silk curtains, the 
ugh, primrose spread, the dressing table, and the soft- 
"last green walls. The other girls all lived in much 
€8il F prettier houses than she, and they wore such 

beautiful clothes! Of course, Polly realized that 
and Mother could not afford all these things for her. 
vhitl 1 Not when she had to earn a living for both of 
pped } them and keep house, too! Polly was ashamed to 
took F tell the girls her home was very simple and plain, 
Miss even her own room. With a sinking heart she 
Bobs | heard the others describe their rooms. 
camé | “Mother fixed mine all up last year,” Barbie 
India | was saying. 
kind “What's yours like, Polly?” Someone finally 
asked the dreaded question. 
the} “Well,” Polly said slowly, “the curtains are 
white with ruffles. And the bedspread is lace.” 


tends 


By Artie E. Appleton and Edith Warner 


“Lace!” the others exclaimed. “Oh, how 
lucky!” 

Polly blushed, but surely it was not necessary 
to explain that Mother had crocheted the spread 
herself. Lace sounded so much richer, and she 
really was not lying—just pretending a bit. 
And they need not know that Mother had made 
the curtains from some worn-through-the-middle 
sheets. She would not mention, either, that her 
bed was an old-fashioned one of Great-grand- 
mother’s, that it was so high up from the floor 
that Polly still used a little footstool to climb into 
it. She knew all too well, from what the others 
had said, that most of them had beautiful new 
blonde bedroom sets, each piece perfectly 
matched. And Polly would give anything for a 
room like that! But, of course, it was out of the 
question. Every spare penny was being carefully 
put in the bank for Polly’s education. Some- 
times Polly thought she would rather have nice 
things now than something so vague and distant 
as an education. 

“My mother is buying a new white wool rug 
to put beside my bed,” put in Jane. ‘Do you have 
a rug on your floor, Polly?” 

“Yes, I have a white one, too, with pink 
roses. 

“Really ? How wonderful!” 

“Well, it 2s white with pink roses,” Polly said 
to herself. “I don’t have to mention that it is 
linoleum.” 

“Mrs. Morrison,” Jane suddenly exclaimed. 
“Most of us have never been to the others’ homes 
—at least, not everyone’s. Could we meet each 
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week in one of our homes to make our scrap- 


books ?” 
. “I think that would be nice, if it is all right 
a  &§ with your mothers,” Mrs. Morrison said. ‘It is 


time you girls learned to entertain your friends. 
But remember, you must help your mothers so 
that you will really have a part in it.” 
a ee “Who will be first?” Marcia spoke up. “I can’t 
ad yet, because the painters are still busy. But I'd 
like to be second.” 

“Tl have you for the next meeting,” Jane said. 
“Mother. is always glad to have my friends 
come. 

Polly said nothing. Perhaps if she managed to 
be last, they could fix up their house, too, by that 
pe time. Maybe a miracle would happen, and they 
would even have a lot of money by that time and 
live in a new house. If she wished real hard, it 
might come true. 

But each succeeding week put the dream fur- 
ther and further away. Polly went to each of the 
other girls’ homes in turn, and each time she grew 
more and more ashamed of her own home. How 
could she possibly ask the girls to meet there? 

Once she asked Mother, ““Do you suppose we 
could afford a little paint and new wallpaper for 
the house, Mother ?” 

“T hardly think so, dear,” Mother said. ‘““What 
makes you suggest that?” 

So Polly told her about the Sunday-school 


home.” 
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class and the meetings in the other beautify 
homes. 

“We have nothing to be ashamed of, Polly” 
Mother said. “Our home is neat and clean and 
pleasant, too. It is always foolish to pretend ty 
be better off than you are.” 

Polly’s face flamed, but she did not dare con. 
fess to Mother that she had given the girls the 
wrong impression and that in two weeks the 
would find out how she had deceived them 
Mother, who was so strictly honest, would not 
understand. Each day Polly realized more and 
more that while she had not really told an un 
truth about her home she had painted the picture 
far rosier than it was. In fact, she had stretched 
the truth so very thin in so many ways during the 
past weeks that she was afraid it was going to 
break into a million pieces right in her hands W 

“It’s your turn next, Polly,” one of the gitk 
said at the next meeting. ‘““We have been to 
every home but yours. We are all eager to come, 
because none of us has ever been inside your 


“Yes, I know,” Polly said without much ep 
thusiasm; and she felt Mrs. Morrison’s question- 
ing glance on her. ; 

Polly helped her mother clean the house 
bake several kinds of cookies, but her heart was 
heavy, and her hands and feet seemed to drag. 
Mother did not seem to notice; she actually 
seemed to be happy that Polly was at last having 
her friends in for a visit. 

It was snowing the day of the meeting, one of 
the worst storms of the year. Polly stood at the 
window and hoped that it would be so bad that 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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By Gardner Hunting 


What the Story Told Before 


This was the last year of junior high for 
Matt Scarth and Lee Hoyt. Matt’s father was 
an engineer on the C. & D. Railroad. Lee’s 
father was a lawyer. While there was no open 
enmity between the boys, there was no feel- 
ing of friendship, for Matt was jealous. Al- 
though Lee was a year older than Matt and 
should have taken the lead in keeping order, 
at Matt’s suggestion they emptied the school’s 
trash barrels on the school grounds. 

The next evening after school as Lee was on his way 
to the railroad crossing with a group of boys to watch 
two fast trains go through, Matt called out to him: 
“The principal wants to see you, Sweetheart.” 

Lee went back to Mr. Law’s office. He feared he 
would be punished by being removed from the school 
band, but Mr. Law had another idea: He set Lee the 
task of making friends with Matt. 

As Lee left the office and walked toward the tracks, 
he met Matt and his ugly-tempered dog Spunk. Just 
as the dog was about to attack, the train went by and 
Matt’s father threw water on the boys and the dog. 
The dog ran. 

The next day at band practice, Lee was told to play 
a duet with Matt. The duet went well, and Lee thought 
Matt would be pleased. But Matt ignored him. The 
test of the band applauded, and Matt stepped too close 
to the edge of the platform and fell, crushing his 
trumpet. Without a trumpet, he could not play. 


Part Three 


eer MATT to smash his trumpet was a kind 
of disaster, for there were hardly enough 
trumpeters in the band and not enough really 
good trumpets to go around. “H’m!” Captain 
Amsden commented at last, ‘this is too bad! We 
can’t get another instrument in less than six 
weeks,” 


Lee looked at Matt and was sorry for him. 
Butterflies began to flutter again in his stomach. 
He had no notion of showing off, but a hunch 
suddenly came to him. He held his own trumpet 
out. “Look, Matt,” he said, “forget it. You can 
use this trumpet. Anybody can play my part.” 

Matt Scarth stared. Then, as if his pride were 
set on fire, he flamed. “Huh!” he answered, 
hoarse with resentment. “Think I'd use yours? 
Go jump in the crick!” 

For a moment Lee was sick with the sense that 
he had done something dumb. Then strangely, 
for some reason, it made him sorrier for Matt 
than before. And a way to save Matt’s pride came 
to him. “Matt! Come out of it!” he told his 
sour enemy. “This trumpet’s no longer mine. It 
belongs to Camden High. I’m not doing it for 
you. I’m doing it for Camden High.” 

Someone exclaimed, “Aw, say!” 

Captain Amsden’s voice rose suddenly. 
“Wait!” he commanded, as if he saw exactly 
what Lee was trying to do. “We've got some- 
thing here—something we’re not going to spoil. 
This goes—as is—see? As a sample of the spirit 
of this school!” 


February 
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Matt Scarth had to accept Lee’s offer then, be- 
cause it was clear that everyone in the band, in- 
cluding Captain Amsden, expected him to. The 
leader, however, gave them no chance to talk 
about it. ‘Take the Overture to ‘William Tell’ 
next,” he directed, and began to wave his baton. 

Lee, without an instrument, went out quietly. 
Afterward, Jack Maybee told him what Captain 
Amsden said at the end of the practice hour. 
“ “Now, listen, everybody,’ Jack reported that 
Cap said; “‘I’m talking to all of you—when 
someone does a decent thing, nothing spoils it 
like making a hullabaloo about it. Lee’s no show- 
off. Don’t cheapen what he did by a lot of noise 
about it; do something for Camden High your- 
selves.’” 

Dad did not cheapen it for Lee, either. “So 
you gave your trumpet to your school,” he said 
when Lee told him about it. ‘““That’s O.K. by me, 
Lee. The trumpet doesn’t matter; it’s the spirit 
that counts.” 

The spirit Both Captain Amsden and Dad 
used that word. Lee wondered. The Bible said, 
“God is Spirit.” Was God the Spirit that gave you 
a hunch what to do for Matt Scarth and for 
Camden High? 

Lee saw Matt at school, but Matt still was 
not friendly; he never even said thank you. But 
it was queer how Lee was beginning to feel about 
Matt. He wanted to do something more, some- 
thing worth more for Matt. Well—— 

Captain Amsden was as good as his word; he 
may have tried to get another trumpet for Matt, 
or for Lee, so both could play in the band con- 
cert when it came, but apparently he did not try. 
What he did do was to tell Herb Melton, an- 
other of the first trumpeters, to play second 
trumpet in the duet with Matt. And Jack Maybee 
said Herb did not seem to mind. “Herb said 
he could take it if you could, Lee,” Jack reported. 
“The old Camden spirit, see?” 
Lee could not feel bad either, 
then. If the school gave back 
the old spirit because he, Lee 
Hoyt, had tried to give it out— 
well, that was fine. But why 
didn’t Matt Scarth give some- 


“Here, Spunk, come and 
get it,” Lee said. 


thing back for what someone tried to give him? 

A week went by, and then another week. Lee 
did not go to band practice, naturally, because 
he did not have a trumpet to practice with. And, 
plainly, his father was making no attempt to get 
him another one. 


So far, there had not been much snow that 
winter, and February was already on hand. But 
one Friday morning the snow began to fall, 
heavy and steady. On Saturday it was more than 
a foot deep on the level, and in some drifts, three 
feet deep. Jack Maybee came ‘around. “Let’s go 
into the woods and see the bear tracks,” he said. 

This was a joke, of course; there would be 
nothing much bigger than rabbit tracks around 
Camden. But the thought of tracks, sure to lace 
the new snow with thousands of mysterious 
traces, always tempted Lee. 


“The traps all will be full today,” Jack said. 


“All furry things will be hungry, with their 
reg'lar food all covered up.” 

“I s’pose so,” Lee said. He did not like traps; 
he thought about animals a good deal as Walt 
Disney seemed to think: that they were beau 
tiful, whisking-tailed, bright-eyed, wonderful! 
Well, he could take along some food to scatter 
for some of them. When he asked Mother she 
said: “Oh, Lee, I’m sorry, but I guess you'll 
have to stay home. I have to do some errands, 
and Daddy is going to telephone sometime 
this morning. Somebody has to be here to tell 
him where I am.” : 
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Disappointed, Lee asked, “Well, where's 
Smooch ?”” 

“I sent Louise to get her hair cut,” Mother 
said; “I don’t know when she'll get back.” She 
looked sorry for Lee. But abruptly she laughed 
and pointed outdoors. “You don’t have to go 
anywhere else to see tracks; our yard is full of 
them.” 

Lee and Jack both looked out. ‘‘Jeepers!”” Jack 
exclaimed. ‘‘Get a load of that, Lee!’ The smooth 
snow was laced with bird and animal tracks. 

“Go look at them all you like,” Mother said, 
“only keep near enough to the house to hear 
the phone.” 

“Oh, look!” Jack cried as they went out on 
the porch. “A rabbit has been up here!” 

“Rabbit!” Lee echoed; ‘‘that’s a cat’s tracks.” 

“Well, look at this—looks like a mink!’ as- 
serted Jack, quite unabashed. 

“It's a chipmunk—or a common American 
rat.” 

“That big?” Jack cried. “Then I bet he was 
all-American! How about minks?” 

“Minks leave pudgy tracks, like a pooch’s. 
Only they don’t come up on your front porch 
and ring your doorbell—not in February—on 
Saturdays.” 

“But rats and chipmunks leave tracks that 
look almost alike.” 

Lee grinned. “So do a bear and a barefoot 
kid.” 

“Aw, pooh for you, funny guy! Anything 
barefoot leaves bare tracks. If an elephant came 
up on your porch, 
he'd leave——” 

“He wouldn’t leave 
any porch!” 

They laughed hap- 
pily. Abruptly Jack 
stopped. “Don’t you 
wish we could see the 


animals? I wish I had ‘em all for pets. What 
makes ’em so shy of folks?” 

“Traps, I guess,” Lee said. “If we were al- 
ways good to them, they'd love to come around.” 

Jack grew very quiet. ‘Love is a funny thing, 
isn't it? If we loved them, they’d love us—like 
it was catchin’.” 

“Could you love somebody you don’t like?” 
Lee asked his friend suddenly. 

“You mean Matt Scarth?” Jack guessed 
shrewdly. Then, “You're s’posed to love your 
enemies.” 

“Mr. Law says you get back what you give 
out.” 

Jack rubbed his chin. “Well, perhaps not from 
the same person.” He looked quickly at Lee 
again. “But after you gave Matt your trumpet 
the other night, there was hardly a kid in the 
band that wasn’t your friend.” 

“Not Matt,” Lee said unhappily. 

“Give him time,” Jack said. “It'll take.” 

But Jack’s attention was wavering back to fun 
again. “What animal made those tracks over 
on the steps?” he inquired. 

Lee looked and laughed. “Those? Huh, they’re 
made by an animal we call Smooch. It’s always 
around—except on certain Saturdays in February 
when it gets its hair cut.” 

But Jack had stopped laughing again. “Look 
what comes,” he said. 

Lee looked. Oh, oh! Smooch was coming. Just 
coming to the gate and starting to unlatch it. 
She was home much sooner than he had expected. 
But—what was this? There was a dog with her, 
and she was letting him into the Hoyt yard. A 
dog? Not just 4 dog—it was Matt Scarth’s dog 
Spunk! 

Spunk! Following Louise Hoyt home—and 
wagging his tail! Harmless as a pet cat. Not 
growling or ugly, but padding along beside 
the girl as if he belonged to her—or she to him 
—making tracks in the snow, like any other 
harmless visitor coming to call. 

Lee caught his breath. “Hey!” he cried. “Don’t 
bring that pooch in here!” 

Spunk stopped padding along and looked 
up. All at once he went stiff, as if he froze. 
Louise stopped, too, and looked from dog. to 
boys and back. “Why not?” she demanded. 

A strange feeling came over Lee. Why, he 
had never thought that Smooch looked pretty 


before! He had never thought how she looked; 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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Re THE morning before Washington’s 
birthday, trouble began early for Chink. 
It was cold and bright and beautiful when he 
and his friend Andy Van Orden reached school. 
The playground was almost empty; but, from 
the far side of the building, the boys heard 
loud jeers—then cries of pain. 

“That sounds like Kegs!’ Chink exclaimed. 

“He’s hurt!” Andy blurted, and they broke 
intoarun. 

They rounded the building and saw Zip Holi- 
day and his friends Joe and Shoog crowded about 
Kegs. All three of them were bigger and older 
than any of the Spartans. They were in a higher 
grade, and they thought they were leaders. To 
prove it, they would even bully other boys to 
make them do whatever they said. 

Zip was holding Kegs’s arm behind him and 
twisting it. Chink heard him say, “You got to 
beg! Beg, kid, beg!” 

Joe and Shoog ordered, “Beg, kid!” 

Andy, who was ahead of Chink, shouted, “Let 
Kegs go, you big bullies!” 

Chink was so angry that he forgot everything 
but how mean the boys were—three of them 
picking on a smaller boy. 

“We Spartans won’t stand for that, Zip!” he 
cried. 

“Who's going to stop me?” Zip laughed and 
gave Kegs’s arm a twist that made the smaller 
boy drop on one knee, moaning. 

Chink bent and caught up the only thing he 
could find, a stubby piece of stick. He threw it. 

Zip howled. He let go of Kegs and put both 
hands to his head. Between his fingers cesieaesat a 
thin red stream! 
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Everyone crowded around him but Chink, 
What Chink had done frightened him so that he 
turned and ran. He had not meant to hurt any- 
one. All he had wanted was to make them stop 
hurting Kegs. 

He reached the old well that the county kept 
as a landmark in honor of the pioneers who had 
stopped here for water when crossing the coun- 
try long ago. Chink dropped down behind it, 
panting. 

He had made Zip stop, all right; but he had 
got himself into trouble. Shivering, he peeped 
from his hiding place at the huddle of boys on 
the school grounds. He could hafdly see Zip, be- 
cause the big boy’s head was still bent and his 
hands still covered his face. Chink wished he 
knew how much Zip was hurt! 

The boys started toward the building. Andy 


‘went with them. So did Kegs. They were going 


to the principal! 

There was a rule against throwing sticks and 
stones on the school grounds. The teachers and 
the principal often explained that a stick or 4 
stone could injure a person dangerously. A boy 
or girl who broke that rule always got punished. 
Whether anyone was hurt or not, the throwet 
was treated like a lawbreaker. 

“What shall I do?” Chink thought desperate- 
ly. “Maybe no one saw me. Andy was ahead. His 
back was to me. Kegs’s back was to me, too. The 
others were watching Zip and Kegs.” 

“Don’t fool yourself,’ he told himself. “Some 
one saw you! They always do. And maybe Zip’s 
hurt a lot. Maybe——” 

The bell began to ring, calling the pupils to 
classes. Chink’s heart beat smotheringly, and his 
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blood drummed in his ears. How he wished that 
he had not thrown that stick! How he hoped that 
Zip was not hurt much! 


The last clang of the bell faded, and Chink 
rose from behind the well. Playing hooky would 
only add to his troubles. 


His feet dragged as he went up the walk and 
into the building. The tardy bell was ringing 
when he reached his seat. Neither Andy nor 
Kegs was in his seat. They were probably still 
being questioned in the principal’s office, along 
with Zip and Joe and Shoog. If anyone saw him 
throw the stick, the principal would get it out 
of him whether or not he wanted to tell. Last 
month, Morry Dalton’s mother and father had 
to come to school 


~ Chink failed on every question that he was 
asked before recess. He could not think of any- | 


thing but the trouble he was in; his thoughts 
scurried this way and that, like mice in a trap. 
Just thinking that his mother and father might 
have to come to school and talk with the prin- 
cipal because of what he had done hurt him. 
Long before he started to first grade, he knew 
better than to throw sticks and stones; and he 
should have remembered! 

At recess, he joined Andy and Kegs on the 
playground. 

“Did the stick hurt Zip much?” he asked. 

Andy shook his head. “No. It broke the skin 
above his eyebrow, but it missed his eye.” 

Kegs nodded 


when he was being 
questioned about 
throwing stones. He 
broke a window and 
ran. The principal 
found out who did 
it, and Morry had to 
pay for the window 
glass and stay after 
school for two weeks. 
Breaking a window 
was not so bad as 
hitting a person. 
Chink dived into 
his seat and pulled 
the biggest book he 
could find out of his 
desk. He set it up 
before him like a 
shield, to hide be- 
hind while he 


gravely, “If it had 
hit half an inch low- 
er, it might have 
been awful!” 
Chink’s stomach 
seemed to rise to- 
ward his throat and 
then sink back, sick- 
eningly. Half an 
inch lower—and it 
would have hit Zip 
in the eye! Even 
Kegs, whose arm 
Zip was _ twisting, 
would not want Zip 
to pay that price for 
hurting him. 
Words rose to 
Chink’s lips, but he 
swallowed them. It 
was strange how 


thought. If he could 
think hard enough, 
maybe he could find a way out of his trouble. 
He did not have much time to think. The prin- 
cipal came to the door. Over his book, he saw 
her glance around the room from one pupil to 


another. It seemed that she looked longest at’ 


the Spartans—and longest of all at him. Maybe 
it was because Kegs was a Spartan and because 
they were all so loyal to one another that she 
suspected a Spartan had thrown the stick! 

She said, “Anyone who knows who threw at 
Zip Holiday come to my office.” 

No one moved or spoke. 

She said, “I'll be waiting.” Then she left the 
room. 


“Let Kegs go, you big bullies!” 


much he wanted to 
tell Andy and Kegs 
what he had done and ask them to help him 
find a way out of his trouble. It was strange, 
too, how much he did not want to tell them, 
for something else had started bothering him! 
Was it lying to keep still about what he had 
done, now that the principal had said for any- 
one who knew who threw the stick to come to 
her office? He knew that it was; and he knew, 
too, how his parents would feel if their son told 
lies as well as broke rules. It seemed that what- 
ever he did, he would get into deeper trouble. 

When recess was over and the pupils were 
back in school, Chink’s teacher said, “Andy, 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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My Talk with God 
By Minerva MacManus 


At morning time when I wake up, 
I talk to God a minute. 

I thank Him for this great big world— 
How glad I am, I’m in it! 


I thank Him for the night, now gone, 
And for this brand-new day. 

Then ask His blessing on us all— 

Those near, and far away. 


_ is a small village two miles dis- 
tant from Jerusalem. It nestles on one of 
the slopes of the Mount of Olives. A narrow 
dirt road winds down through fields and olive 
orchards to the city. 

Jesus and His disciples sometimes stopped 
overnight in Bethany as they journeyed toward 
Jerusalem. There were other times when Jesus 
sent the disciples on into the city, while He 
stayed in Bethany to visit with friends. 

Two sisters Martha and Mary lived with their 
brother Lazarus in a small cottage in the village. 
They were all very dear and close friends of 
Jesus. They were the kind of friends that Jesus 
loved to talk with when enemies threatened and 
crowds criticized. Their home was quiet and 
peaceful; while there, Jesus could rest and pray 
whenever He wished. 

Once when the disciples had gone on into Je- 
rusalem, Jesus stayed in Bethany several days. 


ness and love, Mary came and sat down at the 
Master’s feet so she could better hear His every 
word. 

Martha, the older sister, went on with the 
housework. She was also much concerned with 
the next meal that should be prepared. Anxious- 
ly, she hurried about, eager that everything 
should be just right. She was a little vexed, too, 
because Mary did not come to help her. 

After a while, as Mary still sat at the Master’s 
feet, Martha grew impatient at having to do all 
the work alone. She came and stood beside 
Jesus. “Master, do You not care that my sister 
Mary leaves me to do all the work?” she said. 
“Please tell her to help me.” 

“Martha, Martha,” Jesus said, “why are you 
so troubled about these things? There is but one 
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take Your life.” 
And one morning as He talked of God's good- — 


Friends 
Bethany 


By Bula Hahn 


thing really needful, and that is that we listen 
to God’s word. Mary has chosen that good pait, 
and it shall not be taken away from her.” 

Some months later Jesus and His disciples left 
Jerusalem and went into the country beyond the 
river Jordan. It was there that He had been 
baptized by John. The people in that part of the 
country received Him gladly, for many believed 
Him to be the Christ. 

Jesus and the disciples had not been there 
long when news came from His friends in 
Bethany. Martha and Mary sent word, saying, 
“Master, our brother Lazarus, whom You love, 
is sick.” 

Jesus did not go to Bethany at once. And when 
He was ready to go two days later, the disciples 
tried to discourage Him. “Master, Bethany is in 
Judea. When we were there 
before, enemies sought to 


Jesus told the disciples that 
He would go that He might 
awaken Lazarus. 

In Bethany, Lazarus was 
dead. He had been dead 
four days and had been 
buried. Martha and Mary 
mourned in their little home, 
while many friends came to 
comfort them. When word 
came that Jesus was ap- 
proaching, Martha left her 
friends and went out on the 
road to meet Him. Mary 
stayed at the house with 
friends. 

In tears, Martha told 
Jesus, “Master, if You had 
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been here, my brother would not have died.” 

“Your brother will rise again,” Jesus said. 

“I know that he shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last day,’ Martha answered. 

“I am the resurrection and the life,” Jesus 
told her. 

Martha could not understand all that Jesus 
told her; but she said, “I believe that You are 
the Christ, the Son of God.” 

When Jesus asked for Mary, Martha has- 
tened to her home and told her sister that the 
Master had asked for her. Quickly, Mary went 
out to meet Jesus, who had not yet come into 
town. Many friends who saw her go left the 
house to follow her. 

When Mary reached Jesus’ side, she fell down 
at His feet and cried as Martha had done, ‘‘Mas- 
ter, if You had been here, my brother would 
not have died.” 

Jesus’ heart was sore and troubled at the 
sight of Mary’s weeping, and He, too, wept. 
Then He asked of Mary, ‘““Where have you laid 
him ?”” 

They took Jesus to the grave, which was a 
cave with a stone before it. Jesus told the friends 
to take the stone away. Martha reminded Him 
that Lazarus had been in the tomb four days. 
“Said I not unto you,” He answered, “‘that, if 
you believe, you shall see the glory of God.” 

When the stone had been removed, Jesus 
lifted up His eyes and said, “Father, I thank 
You that You have heard me.” And when He 
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had given thanks to God, He cried in a loud 
voice, “Lazarus, come forth.” 

And Lazarus came out of the grave, still 
wrapped in the graveclothes in which he had 
been buried. 

“Loose him and let him go,” Jesus told those 
who stood near. 

Many of the people who saw the miracle that 
day believed that Jesus was the Son of God. 
Others, when they saw it, went to the chief 
priests and said, “This man worketh many 
miracles. If we let him alone, many will believe 
on Him, and we shall lose our place in the na- 
tion.”” What they really believed was that the 
people might make Jesus an earthly king. 

The chief priests and the rulers talked to- 
gether, and from that time planned to do away 
with Jesus. Knowing this, Jesus and His disciples 
walked no more openly among the Jews. They 
went to the little city of Ephraim, near the wild- 
erness, about fourteen miles northwest of Je- 
rusalem. Here they stayed for some time, resting 
and praying and teaching the people. 

‘Then six days before the passover was to be 
celebrated in Jerusalem, Jesus and His disciples 
left Ephraim and started toward Jerusalem. As 
they so often had done before, they stopped in 
Bethany to visit friends. 

A supper was given in honor of Jesus and His 
disciples. It was not given in Martha and Mary 
and Lazarus’s home, but the Bible says that Laza- 
rus was at the table with the guests and that 
Martha helped to serve the food. 

People did not sit in chairs drawn up to a 
table in Bible times. Instead, they reclined on 
couches beside the table. That evening while the 
guests rested on their couches and ate their 
supper, Mary entered the room. She carried with 
her a box of spikenard, a very costly ointment. 

Mary went to the couch where Jesus lay, got 
down on her knees, and anointed His feet with 
the ointment. Then she wiped His feet with her 
long, dark hair. The entire room was filled with 
the delightful aroma of the ointment. 

Some who were present criticized Mary. They 
said she should have sold the ointment and given 
the money to the poor. Jesus told them to let her 
alone, that she had done a good work. When- 
ever the story of that night’s supper is told, 
Mary’s unselfish love and devotion are brought 
to mind. 


Mary came and sat down at the 
Master’s feet. 
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in a cloud of steam. “I want to do somethin 
By Helen L. Howard useful.” : 
“A silly game!” said the old engine in sur 
prise. “Why, Akky, this is one of the most im 
portant jobs on the railroad!” 
KKY WAS a switch engine. “I don’t see what is important about running 
When Akky first came to the freight up and down and bumping cars together!” 
yard, he just could not understand what it was snorted Akky. “Just as sure as we get a nice 
all about. Here he was, a-good strong switch long line of cars together and I think I am ready 
engine that wanted to work at something im- to go someplace, Jim gives me the sudden stop 
portant. And what did his driver, Jim Gleason, signal! Then our brakeman, Oscar Mueller, um 
have him do all day? Why, he had Akky run- hooks some of the cars, and off "they go down 
ning up and down the tracks in the freight yard, the track. Then we back up and start forward 
playing bump-bump with a lot of freight cars! again; more cars are unhooked, and they g0 
It was fun, and he used up a great deal of ' down a different track, and so on, until I dont 
steam doing it; but it did seem.silly, and certain- have a single car left! The free cars go rolling 
ly he got no place. Not once was he out of the down the tracks until they bump-bump into other 


Illustration by Mildred Gatlin Weber 


acd freight yard. It just did not make sense! cars, and the whole lot move down the tracks. 
oy By the end of the day, Akky decided that Now I ask you, how can any self-respecting 
q F working in a freight yard was just a lot of engine think he is doing anything but playing?’ J 
noise that led no place. -The older engine was so amused at Akky’s 
: . Akky heaved a sigh of steam as Jim Gleason youthful anger and impatience that he spouted 
_ > gave him the stop signal. Akky just sat there on out steam in a great cloud of laughter. ‘Now, 
Oe the sidetrack and puffed and grumbled. now, Akky,”’ he soothed, “‘I remember that I felt 
% Another switch engine who was older and the same way my first day of work. What you 
: wiser than Akky stopped beside him on the next don’t understand is that you are making up 
Pa track. Its driver and Jim Gleason were talking, trains of freight cars for the big freight locomo 


so the older engine began to talk to Akky. tives to take along with them. Those big fellows 

“What are you puffing and grumbling about, would waste a lot of time, valuable time, if they 
Akky?” rumbled the older locomotive. “I should had to stop and get their own cars lined up.” 
think a nice new engine like you would be happy “You mean we save those big engines a lot 
and full of importance.” of time?” asked Akky. 
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up. Paper mill down the track?” 
s a lot “Jim and I took some cars 


down there about an hour ago, 


left them, and brought back were full of wood pulp. Wood 

some others,” answered Akky. pulp is used in making strong 

“Why ?” paper, and paper is mighty im- 
“The cars you took there (Please turn to page 31) 
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Georgia Tucker Smith 


My grandma says that valentines 
A long, long time ago, 

Were trimmed in lacy ruffles 

And sometimes a satin bow; 


That they had cupids, hearts, and darts, 
And doves, and fans, and such, 


And though folks didn’t have much choicg 


They liked them very much. 


But I like modern valentines, 
Both fancy ones and plain, 

Whether it’s a heart or cart, 
A cowboy, bee, or train— 


Some say, “Please be my valentine,” 
Some say, “I like you,” too, 

And it makes you happy just to know 
That someone thinks of you. 
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I love my home and 
family, 

And thank God for 

these, His gifts to 
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A Valentine for 
Mother 


(Continued from page 6) 


decorating. I can’t even draw a 
straight line!” 

Bob laughed at his brother’s 
woebegone face and his funny 
sentence. “All right,” he said, 
‘Til put the border on right 
away, but you'll have to write 
the poem. I’m no good at things 
like that.” 

“O.K.,” answered Bruce. “T’ll 
work on it while you're doing 
the border, and then you can 
copy it.” 

Bob snapped his fingers sud- 
denly. “I’ve got another idea,” 
he exclaimed. “When it’s fin- 
ished we can roll it up like a 
scroll and tie it with one of 
our leftover Christmas  rib- 
bons.” 

“Say, that’s great! That will 
make it look old-fashioned. 
Won't she be surprised ?” 

“She sure will. Come on, let’s 
get to work.” 

The little house hummed 
with activity and buzzed with 
secrets that evening. The boys 
came down to eat supper and 
to do their regular chores, but 
the rest of the evening they 
stayed in their room. Mother 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’ll hold 
Good thoughts today 
And brush the 
Unkind ones away. 


smiled -at the whispers and 
smothered laughter that floated 
down to her from time to time 
as she prepared her own valen- 
tine surprise in the kitchen. By 
bedtime everything was ready. 

The next morning Bruce and 
Bob jumped out of bed even 
more eagerly than they had the 
morning before; and as they 
rushed downstairs, Bob held 
the precious scroll behind him. 
At the door to the kitchen both 
boys stopped short. Beside their 
plates were two boxes of heart- 
shaped cookies with pink-and- 
green icing. The boxes were 
just alike, except that the top- 
most cooky in one box said 
“Bruce” and the topmost cooky 
in the other said “Bob.” 

“Oh, Mother!” the boys 
cried, “our favorite kind of 
cookies! And they're so pretty 
and colorful!” 

“I’m glad you like them,” 
Mother said happily. “I wanted 
to give you a little valentine 
surprise.” 

“We have a valentine sur- 
prise for you, too, Mother,” 
said Bruce proudly. 

“And we made it, just like 
you did ours,” added Bob, 
holding out the scroll. 

Mother took it with a look 
of delighted surprise. “I love 
homemade valentines,” she 
said. ‘So much love goes into 
them.” 

Bob and Bruce smiled and 
winked at each other, remem- 
bering the valentine they had 
first planned. 

“Oh, how lovely!” Mother 
breathed as she unrolled the 
scroll. All around the sheet of 
paper Bob had drawn a 
border of flowers and leaves 
and birds twined together, and 
in the middle he had copied 
Bruce’s poem in his very best 
handwriting, using the broad- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, I’m glad 
You’re always near; 
If I just speak, 

You're sure to hear. 


pointed pen. Mother read the 
poem aloud: 
“ “Because you are so kind to 
us, 
And very pretty, too, 
We wanted something spe- 
cial 
For our valentine to you. 
‘And so we made this scroll 
to say 
We love you, Mother dear, 
And also that we'd like to be 
Your knights for all this 
year.” 

Mother looked up from the 
poem, and her eyes were shin- 
ing like stars. “How beautiful,” 
she said softly. “I know, Bruce 
wrote the poem, and you, Bob, 
did the painting. What a won- 
derful valentine! Two knights 
of my very own for a whole 
year! How did you ever think 
of it?” 

“We got the idea from a 
book,” said Bruce. 

“We'll be your knights for 
another year, too, and as long 
as Dad’s away,” added Bob. 

Mother put her arms around 
both twins and hugged them 
tight. “Daddy would be very 
proud of my two knights,” she 
said. “I think this is the very 
finest Valentine’s Day we have 
ever had!” 
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Something “Super” 


(Continued from page 11) 


she was just his sister and al- 
ways around. She made tracks 
—like the animals in the Feb- 
ruary snow. She was so familiar 
it seemed as if he had hardly 
seen her at all till now, when 
Spunk was with her, making 
him stare. She had on a red 
jacket. On her head was a 
“beanie.” Her fair hair was 
short and curly and as soft 
as silk. Her blue eyes were 
shining like—like morning- 
glories in the sun. Why, she 
was—she was a honey, Smooch 
was! A pretty girl, whose 
brother had never known she 
was pretty before. 

Her head was up, just a little 
defiant, but proud. “I guess I 
can bring a friend home,” she 
said, “if I want to.” She did 
not wait for an answer; she bent 
and gave the stiffened dog a 
pat. Then she opened the little 
red basketlike handbag she car- 
ried and took something out. 
She offered it to the dog, and 
he sniffed at it carefully. 

“Don’t you go mean now, 
Spunk,” she said. “That’s my 
brother up there, and he’s a 
pretty good egg. You'll have 
to forgive him for being just 
a boy.” 

Spunk opened his mouth 
gently and took the morsel she 
offered him, as if he had been 
brought up to be polite. Lee 
forgot everything else. 

“Here!” Louise said, and 
took something else from her 
bag. She sent it in a long, ac- 
curate toss to Lee up on the 


- porch. It was yellow; it was a 


piece of cheese! “Lee,” Louise 
went on, “Spunk’ll love you—if 
you'll forgive him for being 
just a dog.” 


Lee picked up the cheese. For 
a moment he fumbled with it, 


_as thoughts raced through his 


head. Jeepers! Smooch. was as 
smart as she was cute. How long 
she had been making a friend 
of Spunk, Lee could not guess, 
She was trying to make Spunk 
a friend of his now—her broth- 
er a friend to Spunk. It was, 
as Cap Amsden said, something 
no one would want to spoil. 

Lee held out the cheese, 
“Here, Spunk, come and get it,” 
he said. “Any dog that’s a 
friend of my sistet’s is a friend 
of mine.” He started slowly 
down the snowy steps. 


Spunk’s tail had been stand- 
ing up stiff a minute ago. Now, 
it was queerly limbering up— 
no, down—and it made a slow 
wag as he sniffed toward Lee. 
A thrill that was half-funny, 
half-excited delight went 
through Lee as Spunk took a 
step toward him. He looked— 
he looked just as if he might 
try anything once: 

Lee laughed. He stepped 
carefully down to the walk, in- 
tent on the dog. And Spunk 
was intent on Lee. He looked as 
if he might be saying to him- 
self, “Well, mister, any brother 
of your sister’s is a friend of 
mine.”” The next minute he was 
taking the cheese out of Lee's 
hand—gently, politely. 

Lee rubbed the hairy head 
carefully. “Well, fellow,” he 
said, “swell! And his heart 
leaped. 

It was just then that the tele- 
phone started ringing in the 
house. Lee turned hastily and 
ran inside. It was Dad. “That 
you, Lee?” his father inquired. 
“Well, I met your mother 
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downtown, and she said you 
were staying home to hear from 
me. You needn’t now. Go and 
look for animal tracks, if you 
want.” 

“Oh!” Lee said. He had for- 
gotten all about that. Now he 
remembered some tracks in the 
snow otitside—fresh _ tracks, 
made by Matt’s dog and Louise. 
An idea popped into his mind 
like a jack-in-the-box, as he 
thought of Smooch and Spunk. 
“Well, Dad,” he answered 
slowly, “I—I’ve found some— 
some animal tracks right here 
that I never saw before. I guess 
I'll stay home for a while.” 


“How did you ever make 
friends with Spunk?” Lee asked 
his sister, after the cheese she 
had given him for the dog had 
disappeared. 

“I found out Spunk loves 
cheese. But I found out some- 
thing else, ‘too,’ Louise said 
slowly. 

“What else?” Lee asked. 

“Something Captain Amsden 
said one day at our glee-club 
practice. It was after you gave 
Matt your trumpet. Cap told 
us about that; and Marge Elkins 
said, “You’d think Matt Scarth 
would be Lee’s friend for 
life.’ ” 

Lee knew he was blushing. 
“Aw, Matt’s not such a mean 
guy, Smooch, I guess,” he 
managed to say. 

Louise looked shyly at her 
brother. “You think so now? 
Cap said you were sure to be 
friendly to Matt after what you 
did for him. He said, ‘It’s not 
what somebody else does for 
you that makes you his friend; 
it’s what you. do for him.’ ” 

Lee grinned. “What did 
Spunk ever do for you?” 

Smooch laughed. “He’s a 
boy’s dog,” she said, ‘and he 
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By Roland Rexroth 


NE OF the most attractive 
stamps issued in 1953 is 
the three-cent denomination that 
we illustrate. It commemorates 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the American Bar Association. 
This association is a national 
organization of lawyers. Its pur- 
pose is to help improve the laws 
under which we live and to deal 
with the many problems that 
arise through different ideas of 
what the laws mean. 

In our modern world, there 
are many laws that we must 
obey. The real purpose of the 
laws of our country is to protect 
its people: to enable them to 
live happily and safely; to keep 
them free from injustice and 
free to worship God as they 
choose. 

The supreme law of the land 
is our United States Constitu- 
tion. Any law that is passed by 
Congress or any other lawmak- 
ing body must be in accord 
with the Constitution. 

A great many problems and 
questions about law must be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court 
and the many other federal and 
state courts. When two people 


en over a certain problem 
Or one is injured by another or 
some crime is committed, the 
persons involved may have to 
ask the courts to decide what is 
to be done. 

Because there are so many 
laws to be thought of, a person 
who must go to court usually 
asks a lawyer to help him. The 
lawyer is required to have a 
good understanding of the laws 
so that he can help those who 
come to him to prove what they 
believe to be right and just. The 
court listens to all the facts and 
the evidence that is given, and 
then makes its honest and fair 
decision according to its best 
understanding of the law. 

A lawyer is often called a 
“member of the bar.” This ex- 
pression comes from the fact 
that in early times a court room 
had a square “barred-off” en- 
closure in which the lawyers 
in the case stood while taking 
part in the proceedings. 


Many of our presidents have . 


been lawyers. Included among 
them is Abraham Lincoln, 
whose birthday we celebrate 
this month. 


forgives me for being a mere 
girl.” 

Lee did not laugh. It came 
over him suddenly that she was 
always doing things for him, 
in every way showing loyalty. 
“Mere girl?” The word for 
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“Smooch was—lo yal! 


What she had said was true 
—anyway, true of people; giv- 
ing his trumpet to Matt and to 
his school made him, Lee, have 
a new feeling toward both. To- 
ward other people and things, 


too. He did feel more kindly 
toward Matt; but he was work. 
ing harder at his homework this 
year, too, determined not to let 
Dad and Mother and Mr. Law 
down by failing again. There 
was a new glow in his heart 
about it all. 
(To be continued) 


Polly Pretends 


( Continued from page 8) 


none of the mothers would let 
the girls come. Mother had 
built a fire in the little old 
fashioned grate, but its cheerful 
flicker did nothing to lift Pol- 
ly’s spirits. Ordinarily she loved 
a stormy day, with a bowl of 
popcorn keeping warm on the 
hearth and a bowl of rosy-ted 
apples close by. And, perhaps, 
a good book to read. 

“Polly,” Mother interrupted 
her gloom, “here is the first of 
your guests. I see her mother 
brought her.” 

“It’s Marcia Hammond,” 
Polly stated flatly. 

“It's such a_ stom; 
let’s ask the mothers if they 
wouldn’t like to stay, too, and 
see what you girls have been 
doing. It’s not a good day for 
sitting at home alone.” 

“Oh, Mother, you wouldn't!” 
Polly wailed. “Not the moth- 
ers, too. It’s bad enough having 
the girls.” 

“Nonsense, Polly,” Mother 
scolded gently. “Grownups 
like a cosy time on a stormy 
day, too.” She was already 
opening the door, welcoming 
Marcia, and urging her mother 
to stay, too. 

Mrs. Hammond did not take 
much urging. “I’ve been if- 
terested in the girls’ work,” she 
said as Mother led her into the 
big bedroom to take off het 
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coat. “Oh, what a beautiful 
quilt!” Polly heard her exclaim. 
“Don’t tell me you made it 
yourself.” 

“I like to have something in 
my hands when I sit down after 
dinner,’ Mother said. “I find it 
soothing and relaxing after a 
hard day at the office.” 

“I understand you work at 
the ‘Clarion’ Mrs. Hammond 
was saying. ‘““My, I don’t see 
how you do it and keep Polly 
looking so nice.” 

“Me, look nice?” Polly asked 
herself. “She is just being po- 
lite! I don’t have as many 
clothes as Marcia, or as ex- 
pensive ones either. 

The doorbell was ringing 
again. Mother invited all the 
mothers to stay and join the 
party. Not one refused! 

Polly almost forgot herself 
in the gaiety that followed. 
Tongues loosened as fingers got 
busy with paper and paste. 

“We can finish these today,” 
Mrs. Morrison said. “It has 
been fun, don’t you think? And 
the Children’s Hospital will be 
so grateful to get them.” 

Mother handed a corn pop- 
per to Jane’s mother. “Why, I 
haven’t done this for years,” 


she said, reaching for the pop-’ 


per and starting to shake it 
over the glowing coals. The 
other four mothers went to the 
kitchen to help Mother set out 
the extra plates and cups and to 
make the cocoa. 

When the girls were finished 
with the scrapbooks, Polly 
swallowed hard and ‘said, 
“Now come up and see my 
room, if you want to.” She 
might as well get it over with 
before they ate. | 

“What a beautiful bedspread. 
Did your mother make it, too?” 
Barbie exclaimed. Polly looked 
to see if she was joking, but 


A Valentine to Make 


By Laura Arlon 


Qmecr A heavy piece of red construction paper about 8 by 
514 inches. Fold it in the center and draw a heart, as shown 
in the illustration. On the inside heart paste a small mirror, such 
as those that come in handbags. (See illustration.) Cut a small 
door in the front cover, directly over the mirror. 

Write your message of love on the front, above or below 
the door, and sign your name on the inside of the heart, below 
the mirror. You may use either white or black ink for writing 


your message. 


there was only admiration in 
her eyes. 

“And those curtains with the 
wide, wide ruffles and the little 
blue ones for trimming. They 
must have cost a fortune. I saw 
some in the store a little bit like 
them, but Mother said I 
couldn’t have them.” 

Polly was tempted to let the 
remark pass unanswered, as she 
had so often in the past. But 


there was no use pretending 
further, and she was so tired 
of feeling guilty. 

“Mother made them out of 
some old sheets,” she said de- 
fiantly. 

“Polly, not really! Oh, how 
clever!”’ Jane exclaimed. “They 
go so nicely with your rug.” 

“And you don’t really sleep 
in that great big high bed! Oh, 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Animal Cages for 


Your Zoo 


By M. Mable Lunz 
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ty. A piece of cardboard, draw a circle around the top of a 
cottage-cheese or round ice-cream tub. Draw another circle 
about 14 of an inch larger. Cut out this larger circle. Cut it in 
half carefully. 

With scissors or a knife, cut the cottage-cheese tub in half. 
Cut about one inch off the top edge of one half of the tub. This 
shorter half makes the stand for your cage. 

Paint several soda straws gold or silver. Make pencil marks 
14 inch apart and 14 inch in from the edge across the bottom 
of the half tub, which will be the top of the cage. Punch holes 
with a paper punch through the pencil marks, or with a sharp 
pencil point punch holes large enough to slip the straws through. 
Take one of the half circles and make matching holes along the 
straight edge of it. Paste this half circle to the top a the larger 
half tub. This makes the floor of the cage. 

Find a picture of an animal that will fit inside the cage. Paste 
it on a piece of soft cardboard; then cut it out. Cut a strip of card- 
board 1/4 inch wide by about 2 inches long. Fold up the ends of the 
cardboard and paste one end to the back of the animal and the 
other end to the floor of the cage so the animal will stand up. 

Spread household cement on the underside of the floor of the 
cage and cement the other half circle to it. Then cement the smaller 
half tub to the floor of the cage to make the stand. Place it so the 
front edges of the stand are even with the front edge of the cage. 
Put a dab of cement in each one of the holes in the floor of the 
cage. Stick a straw through the hole in the top of the cage and 
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down intu the cement in the 
hole in the floor. Put a straw jn 
each hole to make bars all 
across the front of the cage. 
Measure across the front of 
the cage at the widest part and 
add 1/4 inch. Then measure the 
height of the cage and add l, 
inch. Cut a rectangular piece of 
cardboard or colored construc 


- tion paper this size. This is the 


frame around the cage. Measure 
up from the*bottom and make 
a line on the frame just slightly 
above the floor of the cage, 
Measure down from the top of 
the cage and draw a line just 
above the floor of the cage, 
Draw lines down the sides of 
the frame far enough in from 
the side edges to cover the sides 
of the tub. Cut out the section 
outlined on the frame. Paste the 
frame over the front of the 
cage. 

You may print the name of 
the animal on the bottom of 
the frame under the cage, of 
print a sign like “Do not feed.” 


George Washington's 
Jacket 


(Continued from page 13) 


Coralee, David, Bob—all the 
members of the Spartan Club— 
you are wanted in the prit- 
cipal’s office.” 

The Spartans rose. Chink 
felt goose pimples go over him. 
He had brought all the Spartans 
under suspicion! 

He hurried up the aisle and 
said ‘huskily to Miss Morgan, 
“May I go alone? Please!” 

She looked at him a long 
time. Under her keen, searching 
gaze, his heart beat faster and 
his face burned with embar 
rassment; but his eyes did not 
waver. Even if she did suspect 
why he wanted to go alone, he 
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had to keep his friends from 
tting into trouble. 

At last Miss Morgan said, 
“You may go. The others may 
return to their seats.” 

Talking to the principal was 
hard. As he stood before her 
desk, a lump grew in his throat 
until it seemed as big as a base- 
ball; but he said, “I didn’t 
mean to hurt Zip. He was twist- 
ing Kegs’s arm and wouldn’t 
stop, so I threw the stick.” 

Thoughtfully, the principal 
tapped her desk with her pen- 
cil. 

“You know throwing sticks 
and stones is dangerous,” she 
said. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but I 
didn’t think about that. I just 
wanted to make him stop.” 

“You broke a rule,” she said. 
“In school, rule breaking is 
serious. It is for boys and girls 
what lawbreaking is for grown- 
ups. 

Yes,” he repeated, feeling 
like an outcast, but trying des- 
perately to make her under- 
stand that he had had to save 
Kegs. “Zip was hurting Kegs. 
I heard him cry when I was on 
the other side of the building.” 

The principal nodded as if 
she did understand; but she 
asked, “Why didn’t you come 
to me or one of the teachers? 
We enforce the rules.” She did 
not wait for him to answer, but 
asked, “Why didn’t you come 
here before recess and tell me 
you threw the stick?” 

Chink wriggled. She was 
making it very hard for him to 
explain; and it was hard 
enough anyway; but he an- 
swered, “I was afraid.” 

“You're not afraid now?” 
she persisted. 

“Yes, I am,” he stammered. 
“But after you said anyone who 

(Please turn to page 28) 


By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Baked Custard (Serves 6) 


3 slightly beaten eggs 
14 cup sugar 
1/, teaspoon salt 


2 cups scalded milk 
teaspoon vanilla extract 
Nutmeg 


“Take off your coats and hats,” Susan said to Anne and Larry 
as they came into the kitchen. 

“Br-r-r! I'll surely be glad when spring comes!” Anne said with 
a shiver. 

“We'd better make something warm today, Mrs. White,” Larry 
said. 

“All right. How about baked custard? It can be served warm 
or cold,” Mrs. White suggested. 

“Sounds good warm!” Larry commented. 

“Fine. We'll use a measuring cup, measuring spoons, an egg 
beater, a saucepan, six custard cups, a mixing bowl and spoon, and 
a large, shallow pan. I'll preheat the oven to 325 degrees. 

“Here is the recipe, Larry. Will you please beat the eggs, 
measure the sugar and salt, and put them into the mixing bowl 
for us. 

“Anne, you may scald the milk. This means to heat it in the 
saucepan until tiny bubbles appear around the edge. Then measure 
the vanilla and add it and the milk to the mixture in the bowl. 
Remember, children, we must use exact measurements if we ex- 
pect to be good cooks. 


“Susan, you may pour the custard into the six cups. Sprinkle - 


a little nutmeg on the top,” Mrs. White directed. 

“It looks pretty good already, Mother,” Susan said. 

“Yes, dear, but it will look better cooked, and taste better, too. 
We'll put some hot water in this large, shallow pan and set the 
cups in that. 

“Now, we'll put it in the oven and bake it at 325 degrees until 
the custard won’t stick to a knife. Putting the knife in it is the 
way to test it to see if it’s done. The knife should come out clean. 
It will be done in thirty or forty minutes.” 

“Oh, boy!” Larry cried. “Can we eat it as soon as it comes 
out of the oven, Mrs. White? It’ll sure taste good.” 

“Yes, Larry, we'll be able to eat it very soon.” 

‘Now let’s clean up the kitchen,” Anne suggested, “so Mrs. 
White will let us cook here again.” 
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HE EDITORS of WEE 

WisDOM are happy and 
proud as we read your letters 
about your pets. Perhaps you 
wonder why. We are happy 
because we know you are truly 
enjoying your pets, and we are 
proud of you for we know from 
your letters that you are the 
kind of boys and girls who 


‘show love, kindness, and under- 


standing toward God’s little 


What Can Y 


ur Pet Do? 
creatures. We are certain you 
feel happy too when you do 
some kind deed, whether it is 
for a playmate or a pet. Keep 
up the good work and write to 
us about your pets. 

Send your letters to WEE 
WIspoM, Lee’s Summit Mis- 


souri. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: The way I got my 
dog is a little different from the 
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way you usually get a pet. He was 
a little stray at our school, and he 
was around there all one year, M 
father had told me that I could g¢ 
a dog. I wanted this one. Finally, 
my father said I could have him if 
there was nothing wrong with him, 
We took him to the veterinarian, 
There was nothing wrong with him, 
so I took him home. 

I have taught him to sit, to lie 
down, and to shake hands. He is 
very cute—Sally Willis. 


Dear Editor: My pet cat is white, 
orange, and black—in patches, | 
think she is very pretty. Her name 
is Pinto; a pony of that color isa 
pinto pony. My cat waits for me 
to come home from school ev 
afternoon; and when I get home, 
she is very excited. 

Pinto is supposed to sleep at the 
end of my bed, but sometimes at 
nights she creeps under the bed 
covers with me! 

She is very fussy about food and 
usually makes a big, big fuss about 
having to be brushed.—Grania 
Gurewitsch. 


George Washington's 
Jacket 


(Continued from page 27) 


knew about the stick was to 
come, I got to thinking I'd bea 
liar if I kept still. Then you 
said for all the Spartans to 
come; and I had to talk or get 
other people into trouble. | 
don’t want to do that, and I 
don’t want to be a liar.” 

The principal nodded. She 
reached for the telephone, and 
Chink’s heart began to pound. 

“You aren't going to make 
my parents come here, afe 
you?” he blurted. “Like you did 
Morty’s?” 

She shook her head. “They 
were’ called because Morty 
threw the stone and then 
wouldn’t tell the truth about it. 
I thought they should know. 
Your case is different. You 
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Game of Hearts 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


Here is a good game to 
play at your St. Valentine's 
Day party. Give your guests 
five minutes to find objects in 
the room that begin with each 
of the letters in the word heart. 
Some such objects could be 
handkerchief, electric light, 
armchair, rug, table. If the 
room does not contain enough 
objects that begin with these 
letters, place some in the room 
before the party begins. The 
first one to finish his list or the 
one with the longest list can be 
rewarded with a candy heart! 


broke the same rule, so you will 
have to stay after school for 
two weeks. But you did come 
to me and tell the truth. You're 
handling your own problem, so 
there is no reason to worry your 
parents. You may go back to 
your room now.” 

Chink turned away. He could 
stay after school and not feel 
too bad. He had earned that 
punishment. The important 
things were that Zip was not 
hurt badly, that he himself had 
not lied, and that no one else 
would be punished for what he 


had done. He hoped that the. 


principal did understand that 
he was so excited that he threw 
the stick without thinking. 
Then, maybe, she and Miss 
Morgan and a lot of other 
people would not treat him like 
a lawbreaker. But maybe that 
was hoping for too much. 

His body drooped as he 
opened the door to his room. 
He came in on tiptoe so that 
he would not disturb the class. 

Miss Morgan looked at him; 
and to his surprise she smiled. 

“Did you get everything 


The Beginning of Things 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


A wasp begins its home with 
a little mud; 
A flower begins with a tiny -- -. 


A rainy day often dawns quite gray; 
The alphabet begins with the let- 
ter -. 


A deep canyon begins with little 
nicks. 
A beaver starts his dam with a 


Each school day commences with a 
class; 


And if you want to begin a friend- 
ship worthwhile, 

Just greet all whom you meet with 
a friendly - - - - - , 


Health Rules 
By Laura Arlon 


To be healthy and strong, each son 
and daughter é 

Should, each day, drink plenty of 

Here is one rule we must be sure 
to include: 


To be well and strong we need 
healthful - - - -. 

Another rule we should all try to 
keep: 

Be sure to get plenty of rest and 

And, of course, we all know that it 
is wise 

To play outdoor games for 

Whether you're short and fat or tall 
and lean, 


To stay well and happy, you must 
keep - -- -- 


Hide-and-Seek Game 
By Lois Snelling 
It is fun to play hide-and-seek, 
even on paper. Suppose you seek 
for the boys and girls whose names 
are hiding in these sentences: 
There was a rainbow in the 
sk 
The moving van drew near. 
They will have classes there. 
It was a long race. 
Will I amuse the children? 
He will mar that table. 
It was a man in the car. 
Will he lend us the money? 
He played the banjo every 


SWONAYAYWNS 


10. The hero sailed away. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


straightened out?” she asked. 

“Yes, Miss Morgan,” he an- 
swered, and wished that she 
would say nothing more. 

She reached into a drawer of 
her desk and brought out a 
jacket and a three-cornered hat. 
They were like the ones pictured 
in the book he had been reading 
about George Washington. 

She held them up for every- 
one to see. She said, “I’ve 
chosen the boy who is to be the 
statue of George Washington 


in our pageant. I’ve been slow 
about it because I wanted to 
make a wise choice and not get 
George Washington’s jacket on 
the wrong boy. Chink, come 
here. Let’s see how it fits.” 

Chink went to her in a daze, 
but her next words told him 
she did understand. 

“It sometimes takes a lot of 
courage to tell the truth, and 
Chink has it,” she said gently. 
“He'll make a good George 
Washington.” 
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Snowflakes 
By Gail Birdsong (9 years) 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Snowflakes, snowflakes 
Falling to the ground; 

They look like diamonds 
Scattered all around. 


They look like fairies 
Dancing, 

Or handsome horses 
Prancing. 


They come from the sky 
Away up high; 

The wonderful snow 
Makes the crops grow. 


| 

Electric Signs 

By Mike B. Wilson (10 years) 
Nyssa, Oreg. 


Electric signs flicker on and off— 
Some are bright; some are soft. 
When day is past and it is night, 
They make a very pretty sight. 


Some are green; some are blue— 
Red and purple, yellow, too. 
All the colors that we know 
Are flashing in this electric show. 


If you try to count these lights 
es Flickering on and off at night, 
a It would keep you very busy 
: And would make you really dizzy. 
My Friends 
eS By Ellen Connor (11 years) 
2 St. Petersburg, Fla. 
= I have some real nice girl friends 

That live right up the street; 
Sometimes when we are playing 
We get a bite to eat. 
But when they must go home, 
It is a sad time then; 


I walk them part of the way 
And say, “Please come again.” 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, by whose 
Own hand we're fed, 
We thank You for 
Our daily bread. 


Saint Valentine’s Day 
By Mary Kathryn Schmid 
(8 years) 

New Ulm, Minn. 


Valentine's Day comes once a year, 
And right now it’s very near. 
Valentines have verses of all kinds; 
Some say, ‘Please be my valentine; 
I'll be yours if you'll be mine.” 
Some say, “Roses are red, violets 
are blue; 

Sugar is sweet, and so are you.” 
And some even say, “I love you.” 


- Making Valentines 
By Bonnie Van Buskirk (9 years) 
Munster, Ind. 


Red and white paper 
Mixed with lace— 

And all the things 
Put in place. 


With pen and ink 
I face the light, 
And to my friends 


I write, write, write. 


Now into the envelopes 
They must go, 

Because until time 
They must not show. 


Tomorrow when friends open them, 
I hope their faces will shine with 
joy; 
For in my class I’ve sent one 
To every girl and boy. 


My Pony 
By John Spitzer (8 years) 
Berkeley, Calif. 
I have a little pony; 
His color’s dappled gray, 
And if I chase him, 
He'll run away. 


I like to give him sugar; 
I give him some each day, 
And if I don’t do it, 

He'll say, “Neigh, neigh.” 


My dappled-gray pony 
Likes to sit or lie 

In the fields of clover, 
But never in the rye. 


Valentines 
By Mary Jane Hillmer (8 years) 
New Ulm, Minn. 

There are many pretty valentines 
That I like so very much. 
Some have pretty colored lines, 

And some are too pretty to touch. 


Some of them say, 
“T like you, too”; 

And some parts of the valentines 
Pop out at you. 


What Is Poetry? 


By Eleanor Farjean (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 
What is poetry? Who knows? 
Not the rose, but the scent of the 
rose; 
Not the sky, but the light of the 


sky; 
Not the eye, but the gleam of the 
eye; 


Not the sea, but the sound of the 
sea; 

Not myself, but something that 
makes me 


See, hear, and feel something that 
prose cannot; 
What is it? Who knows? 
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Smokey, the Cat 
By Robert Merrill Muth (6 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


When my sister let our kitty in 
to play, he scampered around and 
jumped right into the bathtub. It 
was full of water. When Maria 
grabbed him out, my sister Charlotte 
dried him with a towel just like 


a baby. 


The Horse 


By Judy Neubauer (8 years) 
New Ulm, Minn. 


I hear a horse coming down the 
street, 
Clippety, clippety, clop; 
When he goes around the corner, 
he goes 


Flippety, flippety, flop. 


The Sea 
By Bruce A. Alger (7 years) 
Jericho, Vt. 


Speaking of the water, 
Speaking of the sea, 
I'm a little sailor; 
Come sail with me. 


We'll sail the ocean, 
We'll sail the sea, 
And when we get tired, 
We'll hurry home like a bee. 


Isle of Beauty 
By Virginia Dunham (12 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


No lights shine brightly, no smoke 
beclouds; 

No voices disturb, no milling 
crowds, 

Starry-eyed, from a lonesome pier 
we gaze, 

As moon and clouds blend in ro- 
mantic haze. 


On the ocean’s swell bob trim, 
white yachts; 

Shore boats punctuate our tranquil 
thoughts. 


Is beauty lacking in the city’s broad 
land? 


You will find it, lurking on this 
mysterious strand. 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thit- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your ‘supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 

“Land of Our Birth,” sent in 
by Jack Dunham, published in 
November Wee Wisdom, was an 
excerpt from “The Children’s 
Song,” written by Rudyard Kip- 
ling and published in “Rudyard 
Kipling’s Verse.” 


__ My Puppy 
By Lillian Frances Lea (6 years) 
Byhalia, Miss. 


I have a little puppy; 
He is sweet as he can be, 
And every time I rub him 
He just loves to gnaw on me. 


Valentines 
By Lynne Lorraine Russell 
(7 years) 
Hutchinson, Kans. 
Valentines, valentines! 
Which one shall I buy? 
Pretty ones, silly ones, 
Funny ones, frilly ones; 
I’m confused—oh, my! 


Twinkle, My Pony 
By Patricia Dyer (11 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Where my pony’s stabled, 
The night is black as tar; 
But my pony. twinkles merrily, 
For my pony is a star. 


Each night he winks his eye at me, 
And I wink back at him; 
His brightness almost blinds my 
eyes, 
But doesn’t bother him. 


My pony’s eyes are brighter 
Than the headlights of a car; 
But that is not unusual, 
For, you see, he is a star. 


Akky the Switcher 


(Continued from page 17) 


portant these days. The cars 
you brought back were full of 
paper. The night freight will 
add these cars of paper to its 
load and take them to Chicago. 
Do you begin to understand?” 

“I guess it is more than a_ 
game after all,” puffed Akky 
thoughtfully. “Thanks for set- 
ting me straight about all this.” 

“Good-by, and don’t get dis- 
couraged or impatient, Akky,” 
called the old engine as his 
wheels began to turn. 

“Good-by,” answered Akky 
as he felt the back-up signal 
come from the engineer, Jim 
Gleason. “A useful engine! I’m 
that sort of locomotive! I’m 
doing important work!” he 
whistled. 


And after that Akky was 
more patient. Jim Gleason was 
a good engineer. He took good 
care of Akky, and Akky worked 
hard for Jim. Akky learned to 
do just what Jim wanted him to 
do. 

“A useful engine! I’m that 
sort of engine!” Akky often 
whistled. 
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Good Words 
Booster 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls to be happy. We find that we are happy when we think good thoughts, 
speak good words, and do good deeds. If you should like to become a 
member, just write to Barbara Benson, WEE WisDoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
— and I shall be glad to mail an application blank to you. There are 
no dues. 

We are thankful for Saint Valentine’s Day, as it gives us another 


" opportunity to show our love for our family and friends. With each gay 


valentine we give, let us give also a secret valentine. This secret valentine 
may be just a loving thought, or it may be a bit of help given to a mem- 
ber of our family or a friend. I believe we shall want to keep on giving 
these secret valentines all during the year! And here is my valentine to you: 


“Some folks send big lace-paper hearts 


Adorned with cupids gay; 
My valentines are happy thoughts 
To bless you day by day.” 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 would 
like to join the Good Words Boos- 
ter Club. I would like to ask you 
to give me help in my schoolwork. 
The reason why it is so hard for me 
is because last June a year ago we 
came over from Germany as “D. 
P’s.” Last September I started into 
the fifth grade, because I was in the 
fifth grade in Germany. 

Through the change of the lan- 
guage, I came forth very slowly; 
therefore, I stayed another year in 
the same grade. I would appreciate 
your help very much. My mother 
also wants an application blank. 
Best greetings.—Reinhard. 


The Good Words Booster 
Club welcomes you and your 
mother, Reinhard. Your re- 
quest for prayers was given to 
Silent Unity, and they are pray- 
ing with us and with you. God 
is your help in studying, and 
you learn easily and quickly. 
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Dear Barbara: When I made my 
Valentine list early this year, I de- 
cided to give the best Valentines to 
my best friends. Then I thought of 
the Booster Club. Finally, I decided 
to give the best. ones to the boys 
and girls in my class who usually 
do not receive many. And I am 
sending an especially pretty one to 
a girl who is sometimes unfriendly 
with me. The Booster Club helps 
me in many ways.—]oan. 


Your Valentine Day will be 
very happy, we are sure, as you 
remember to think loving 
thoughts about everyone and to 
let your actions express these 
good thoughts. 


Dear Secretary: The girl who 
lives next to us is continually say- 
ing that everybody hates her. When 
she told me that yesterday, I was 
about to reply, “No wonder they 
do not like you. You are always act- 


ing as if you ‘know more than any. 
one else.” But then I remembered 
our motto, “Love never faileth.” 

So I was kind to her and tried 
to bring out the good in her. And 
it worked! I started to love her 
the moment she acted differently. 
Now she is one of the most popular 
girls in our Sunday school class, 


—Corliss. 

Thank you, Corliss, for tell- 
ing us how you proved that 
love never fails. How happy 
we are as we remember to look 
for and to love the good that 
God has placed in all persons 
and in all things! 


Dear Barbera: As 1 was writing 
this letter, I made two mistakes. | 
had to tear the page out and write 
it off on this page. I became angry. 
Then I remembered The Prayer of 
Faith and the part that says, “God 
is my help in every need.” I asked 
God to help me not make any mis- 
takes and not to get angry over 
such little things. And I didnt 
make any more mistakes. I have 
become more patient, kind, and 
loving since I joined the Good 
Words Booster Club.—Carole 
(Canada). 


You are a happy, helpful 
member of our club, Carole. 
You are happy because you te 
member that God dwells with- 
in you and is your help in evety 
need. You are happy because 
you remember to turn to God 
with your thoughts, so that 
He is able to help you. You 
are helpful because you have 
shared these good ideas. 
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Dear Barbara: | read WEE Wis- 
pom and enjoy it very much. I 
would like to submit my name 
for listing in the pen pal section. 
—David. 


If it is possible, David, we 
will list your name in the pen 
section. However, so many 
boys and girls want to be listed 
in this column that we have 
many more names each month 
than we have room for. We sug- 
gest that you choose names 
from the column each month 
and write to them and ask 
them to write back to you. Re- 
member that the surest and 
quickest way to have a friend 
is to take the first step toward 
being friendly. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have an idea that 
the other Boosters might like to 


know about. Take a sheet of paper 


and design a garden. Every time 
you do a good deed, you draw and 
color a flower. When you let a day 
pass without doing a good deed, 
you make and color a weed. Try to 
keep your garden free of weeds. 
Virginia. 

Thank you, Virginia, for 
sharing your helpful plan with 
us. The thoughts that we think 
are the seeds that we sow in our 
garden. Every kind, loving 
thought bears a kind, loving 
deed; while a thought that is 
selfish is just like a weed. We 
must watch what we think each 
moment of each day, and our 
garden will bloom with flow- 
ets, 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way. 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very happy to 
be a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club. I am asking you to 
have Silent Unity pray for me, be- 
cause I am singing and playing the 

iano and I am slightly nervous. 
—Pat (Canada). 

We are glad, Pat, to give 
your request for prayers to Si- 
lent Unity. (The members of 
Silent Unity devote their time 
to praying for others.) We 
shall be praying with you and 
with them, knowing that God 
loves you and is your help in 
every need. Remember, Pat, 
that God sings through your 
voice and brings forth music 
through your fingers. As you 
remember this, it will be easier 
for you to relax and let God 
use your mind, voice, and hands 
to bring forth His gift of music 
for all to enjoy. 


\ 

’ Dear Barbara Benson: 1 do think 
God helps us a lot. Lately I have 
been thankful for many things, in- 
cluding His help on the half-year 
examinations. ‘Whenever I came 
to a hard question, I just asked God 
to help me; and He did.—Gillian 
(New Zealand). 

We are thankful, Gillian, 
that you are a member of our 
happy club. It is good to re- 
member that tests and examina- 
tions are really helpful to us. 
They show us how well we 
know the subjects we have been 
studying. The questions we 
cannot answer tell us that we 
need to study that part of the 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


lesson more. And God is our 
perfect help in studying and in 
writing the tests. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Alison Turner (9), 12 Lindsay 
St., Golspie, Sutherland, Scotland; 
Bruce Connable (9), 4709 Aukai 
Ave., Honolulu, Oahu, Hawaii; 
Michal Walker (10), 15 Beverly 
St., Merivale, Christchurch, New 
Zealand; Melanie Toyofuku (11), 
Box 1425, Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii; 
Dieter Kirchner (12), Ring Str 16, 
Hockenheim, Germany, U. S. Zone; 
Roswitha Barthel (12), Ludwig 
Str 52, Hockenheim, Germany, 
U. S. Zone; Margaret Grieve (12), 
4035 Howard Ave., Montreal 28, 
Que., Canada; William Paul (9), 
Blair, Wis.; Sally Costello (9), 
727 Breckenridge, Helena, Mont.; 
Dianne Thurston (10), Rte. 2, Box 
617, Reno, Nev.; Waynell Duna- 
vant (10), Box 92, Fowlkes, Tenn.; 
Kathy Nielsen (10), 471 E. 2nd 
N., Kaysville, Utah; Verna Wedg- 
wood (11), P. O. Box 291, Golden- 
dale, Wash.; Paule Johnson (11), 
311 W. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Esther Mae McPherson (12), 
19902 Hubbard Rd., Livonia, 
Mich.; Patricia Kiesling (12), Rte. 
1, Milford, N. H.; Arlene Rae 
Crockett (12), Box 55, Lemmon, 
S. Dak.; Jeannie James (11), 
Hartshorne, Okla. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 
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RITA 


Designed by Gwen Waters 
(13 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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Polly Pretends 


(Continued from page 25) 


what fun, Polly! Could I come 
over sometime and stay all 
night with you?” 

“Could I? Could I?” a chorus 
of young voices chimed. 

“Of course, you can, but not 
all at once.” Mother was stand- 
ing in the doorway laughing, 
but her eyes held a_ special 
warm message of love and un- 
derstanding as they sought 
Polly’s. 

“Come now, girls. Your 
mothers and I have refresh- 
ments ready.” 

“You lucky girl,” Marcia 
said, as she put her arm around 
Polly and the two went down- 
stairs together. “May I be the 
first to stay all night?” 

All the doubt and fear and 
envy of the last few weeks 
rolled off Polly’s shoulders like 
a too-heavy coat. She had not 
needed to pretend after all. She 
had many things to be proud 
of, even though her things were 
different from the other girls’. 
Everyone did not have to own 
the same things. If she had just 
realized that pretending to be 
something you aren’t was so un- 
comfortable, she could have 
spared herself hours of worry 
and guilt. She had a new appre- 
ciation of how fortunate she 
really was, and from now on 
she was going to be herself— 
no one else in the whole wide 
world! 


Answers to Puzzles 


The Beginning of Things 
Bud. A. Sticks. Grass. Smile. 
Health Rules 
Water. Food. Sleep. Exercise. 

Clean. 


Hide-and-Seek Game 


1. Sara. 2. Andrew. 3. Esther. 
4. Grace. 5. William. 6. Martha. 


7. Sam. 8. Helen. 9. Joe. 10. Rosa. 


STRICTLY 
FOR 
TEEN-AGERS 


If you are thirteen or older, you will like You, the 
magazine that is tailored especially for teen-agers 
and that comes from the same publishers as your own 
WEE WiIspoom. Everything in You is designed to suit 
the needs and tastes of modern young people—for 
instance, the stories in You are never far-fetched 
and unrealistic; they are stories about the world you 
live in and people like those you know. 

Besides its fine stories, You includes articles— 
many of them about well-known personalities, in- 
spiring poems, and various departments, all of them 
devoted to helping and entertaining you. Look at 
just part of the contents of the February issue: 

“Champ and/or Chump,” a basketball story by 

Jay Worthington 

“Friends: Yours if You Want Them,” a helpful 

article on popularity by James A. Decker 

“So You Have a Date,” an article by Lawrence 

Washington Rakes 

“Rhythm and Rhyme,” a new column featuring 

poems by You readers 

“Between the Lines,” the Bible interpreted so that 

you can better understand and apply its 
teachings 

“Conquerors,” true stories of teen-agers who 

have triumphantly solved personal problems 


And many more wonderful features! 
Send for You magazine right away, and get ready 


for a whole year of fascinating reading. Subscriptions 
for You are priced at only $1. 
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TOMMY GOES 
INTO BUSINESS 


“It was Sunday afternoon, the warm sunny kind of afternoon any boy likes, but 
twelve-year-old Tommy Barrett was not enjoying it. He walked along, his sandy head 
down, kicking a rock in front of him. He was thinking of the green pasture behind 
his house and of the old shed he had repaired and painted until it became a fine 
shining stable. But now it did not look as though the creamy-colored pony named 
Coffee would be munching his oats in that stable or racing his black-stockinged legs 
around the pasture.” 

Thus begins the story “Tommy Goes into Business,” by Jaye Hoppe, which ap- 
pears in the March WEE WISDOM. You will have to read the story to find out why 
Tommy thought Coffee was not going to be his pony and whether Tommy ever did 
get Coffee. It is a fascinating story, and we know you will enjoy it. 

Besides “Tommy Goes into Business,” the March WEE WISDOM contains a new 
installment of the serial “Something ‘Super,’ ” several good short stories, all the regu- 
lar feature departments, and a number of fine poems. It is a wonderful number with 
which to start a gift subscription for one of your special friends. 

WEE WISDOM makes an unusual birthday gift, and one that really will be ap- 
preciated. In addition, the magazine is a perfect going-away present. You see, WEE 
WISDOM reminds your friends of you, no matter where they live, every single month 
for a whole year—and it is not every present that can do that! 

Order a gift subscription for WEE WISDOM for a 
friend today; remember, shared enjoyment is doubled en- 
joyment. WEE WISDOM is priced at only $2 a year. 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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